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The Book Club of California 


FOUNDED in 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book- 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 
bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $15.00.* Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, Gold Rush Steamers. They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of buy- 
ing the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member. 


Officers €§ Directors 


James D. Hart, President Oscar Lewis, Vice President 
Martin S. Mirau, Treasurer 
Mrs. ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary 


Directors whose terms expire in 1959: 
KENNETH K. BecHTeEL ARTHUR L. BLoomrieLD JouNn A. HussEy 
Martin 8S. MiTau ALBERT SHUMATE 


Directors whose terms expire in 1960: 
J. Terry BENDER GeorceE P. HammMonp MIcHAEL HARRISON 
James D. Hart Oscar LEwIs 


Directors whose terms expire in 1961: 

Joun W. BorpDEN WaRREN HOWELL W. W. RoBINsON 
Davip MAGEE Cart I. WHEAT 
Committee Chairmen 
Publications, GEORGE P. HAMMOND Keepsakes, WARREN HOWELL 
House, Mrs. Joun I. WALTER 1958 Editor, Joun H. KEMBLE 
Library, DAavip MAGEE 1959 Editor, WARREN HOWELL 
Membership, JOSEPH BRANSTEN Exhibits, J. Terry BENDER 
Quarterly News-Letter 
JosepH Backus Donatp C. Biccs, Editor GrorcE L. HARDING 
Joun W. BoRDEN FLORENCE S. CHESSE Oscar LEwIs 
ROBERT DE Roos  Epwin H. Carpenter, JR. Davip MacEE 
Correspondents 
New England, RicHARD ARCHER Washington, D.C., WARREN W. UNNA 
Europe, LEwts ALLEN Southern California, CAREY S. Buiss 





*Excerpt from by-laws of the Club: “‘...of the total of $15.00 annual dues... the amount of $2.00 
shall be in consideration for the Quarterly News-Letter. ..and the additional amount of $3.00 shall be in 
consideration for the annual keepsakes...” Extra copies of keepsakes or News-Letters, when available, 
are sold to members at 50c each. Membership dues and contributions (including books or documents 
at current market value, suitable for the Club’s library) are deductible in computing income taxes. 
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The Albert M. Bender Room at Mills College 
by Elizabeth Reynolds” 


OW this would have pleased Albert!”’ said the little old 
lady as we entered the Albert M. Bender Room on one 
of my first days at the Mills College Library. And how 
many times since then other visitors have echoed her words, for 
in almost every group there is someone who knew Albert Bender 
or had direct knowledge of him and his works. : 
It is the proud boast of Evelyn Steel Little, Librarian Emeritus, 
that Mills College was Albert Bender’s first love; other institu- 
tions came second. At any rate, our records for 1919 show a gift 
of six books, the first of hundreds, literally thousands that came 
in the years between 1919 and his death in 1941. Mostly, they 
were delivered personally, for the gnomelike insurance man who 
gave away all he made was a frequent visitor to the campus and 
the library. 
By September 1929 the collection had achieved the dignity of 
a separate room in the new wing added to the library by a 
*Elizabeth Reynolds is the Librarian of Mills College. 
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generous alumna, Persis Coleman of San Francisco. Twenty-five 
years later, October 3, 1954, the remodelled and enlarged college 
library was dedicated with simple ceremonies in a Bender Room 
which was at last a fitting memorial to the man who once received 
a letter addressed simply, “St. Albert, San Francisco.” 

The spacious new room, with its beamed ceilings, its French 
windows and high fans, its soft light, might have come straight 
out of the old world. Along one wall locked glass cases set in 
alcoves house press books, fine bindings, rare Americana, the 
Booklovers’, and Bibliophile Society collections. Along the oppo- 
site wall in open-shelved alcoves are books from Albert Bender’s 
personal library, which came to the college from his estate. Here 
also are the San Francisco Browning Society collection, and the 
Dante collection of Mills’ late president, Aurelia Henry Reinhardt. 

Down the center of the room range handsome display cases 
presented by Mr. Bender when the first Bender Room was opened. 
At the far end stands a massive Jacobean table, the gift of Mrs. 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood (Sara Bard Field), an old friend of 
Bender. Other furnishings are adaptable either for browsing or 
for the small lectures or readings which are held on an average 
of once or twice monthly throughout the academic year. These 
events are planned not only for their own sake, but also as an 
indirect means of calling attention to exhibits and to fine books. 

Although the collection which started so humbly with six books 
in 1919 seemed for a number of years to grow haphazardly, it has 
now attained sufficient depth and breadth to illustrate either with 
originals, or in a few cases with good facsimiles or specimen leaves, 
the whole history of the book from cuneiform tablet to present- 
day Grabhorn. 

While we must admit that the earlier periods are not a strong 
point, there are interesting examples of illuminations, including 
a particularly fine Fifteenth Century Book of Hours, probably 
Flemish, which was part of the Bender estate, but is otherwise of 
unknown provenance. Anyone who doubts the validity of rare 
books in the small college should hear the comments of true 
students for whom it provides the first face-to-face experience 
with a pre-Gutenberg book. 

A very few dance and music manuscripts have been acquired, 
primarily because they furnish research material for graduate 
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study. The most important of these, For the Cittern; 31 pieces... by 
Richard Allison, et al., ca. 1600, has been studied by our own 
graduate students and by mature scholars in other institutions. 

In the field of incunabula, holdings, again small in number, 
but not without individual value, include two Kobergers, such 
works as Tacuinus de Tredino’s beautiful edition of the Epzgrams 
of Ausonius, and the treasure of the collection, the Dante, printed 
in Florence in 1481 by Nicolaus Laurentii. It contains three of 
the copper plates thought to have been made by Baccio Baldini 
from designs by Botticelli. 

The various schools of printing which were important from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth centuries are well represented. There 
are, for example, the Ratdolt Breviary printed in Augsburg in 
1509, or, among Sixteenth Century French books, the Estienne 
Bible. England in the early Seventeenth Century is represented 
by the “She” variant of the King James Bzb/e of 1611 and in the 
late Eighteenth Century by the Baskerville Bzble; and Italy of 
the Eighteenth Century by several Bodonis. 

Many of the books which belong to these periods were, like the 
Holinshed Chrontcles or Gerard’s Herbal, purchased primarily for 
their subject matter. This is true also of a group of roughly 300 
volumes of rare Americana acquired between 1935 and 1941 
under the McGregor Plan of the American Historical Society. A 
notable title in this area is Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi 
Americana; the Ecclestastical History of New England (London, 1702). 
In the field of art, fairly strong collecting has been divided be- 
tween early illustrated books such as Huttich’s Lives of the Caesars 
with the Hans Weiditz woodcuts, or the Froben with title-border 
by Holbein, and books in which artists set forth their theories on 
art. The outstanding title in the latter, and incidentally the better 
developed area, is Alberti’s famous treatise on architecture, edited 
by Geoffrey Tory in 1512. 

The revival of fine printing at the end of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is represented by the Kelmscott Chaucer, the Doves Bible, and 
the Ashendene Faerie Queene, and many lesser works. 

When we come to present-day printers, the collection is at its 
best, for Albert Bender’s main interest was the work and welfare 
of contemporary authors, artists, and craftsmen. It was their 
books, perhaps the Bremer Dante, the Bruce Rogers Centaur or the 
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Cuala Press items of Elizabeth Yeats, that he most often pulled 
from his capacious pockets or from his car. California printers, 
especially the San Franciscans, John Henry Nash, Robert and 
Edwin Grabhorn, are here abundantly, and in the years since 
Albert Bender’s death, much of the richness of this area is due to 
the generosity of Edwin Grabhorn. 

Here, too, are all the publications of the Eucalyptus Press, 
which was operated between 1932 and 1957 under a Mills College 
imprint by Rosalind Keep, Director of Publications for the col- 
lege, and later Professor Emeritus of Printing. 

Another of Albert Bender’s enthusiasms was fine bindings. 
Again he admired and collected not only the work of famous 
French and English binders, but also that of local craftsmen. 
Two books of special San Francisco interest are the Azng Lear in 
navy pigskin by Herbert and Peter Fahey, and the Song of Songs 
in full red morocco, gold tooled and inlaid in color by Belle 
McMurtrie Young. 

Nor did he neglect the manuscript field. Many famous authors 
are represented, sometimes by a manuscript of considerable value, 
for example Bret Harte’s Dickens in Camp, or Jane Austen’s Three 
Prayers, the latter a recent gift of William Matson Roth. For a 
very few authors, particularly George Sterling, Ina Coolbrith, 
and Dane Coolidge, the bulk of material is large enough to in- 
terest the serious scholar. ‘This may also be true of Bender’s 
personal correspondence, which came to Mills on his death, but 
is difficult to assess because so much of it is from the still-living 
great or near-great. 

At present the largest group of manuscripts is the gift of the 
Paul Fosters of San Anselmo, the papers of Lily Hitchcock Coit, 
for whom San Francisco’s Coit ‘Tower is named. ‘These concern 
not merely Mrs. Coit, her membership in the fire brigade, and 
the activities of her family during and after the Gold Rush, but 
also her forebears, the Hunters of Virginia in the mid-Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth centuries. Included are a few letters from James 
Madison, James Monroe, Nathaniel Greene, and many from 
lesser historical personages. 

Such are the main areas of a collection which now contains 
approximately 10,000 catalogued items and a large body of un- 
counted and uncatalogued material. Although growth is no longer 
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so spectacular as it was during Mr. Bender’s lifetime, generous 
gifts as well as the income from the endowment he left the college 
enable us to continue to build. At present our main effort is 
directed toward the Sixteenth Century and our special fields of 
interest in art history. And always, of course, we try to keep 
abreast of the best modern printing. 

For years, Louise Farrow Barr gave most of her time to the 
Bender Collection. She catalogued, arranged frequent exhibits 
which were often related to the shows in the Mills College Art 
Gallery, and published material related to the collection. Today, 
in Mary Manning Cook, we have a librarian of scholarly tastes 
and considerable knowledge of the field of art history. Mrs. Cook 
also teaches under the Art Department the course in the Art of 
the Book, which was first given in 1925, although under another 
title and in a different department. This was not the first instruc- 
tion in the field of the rare book, however, for it seems always to 
have had some attention in bibliography, a subject taught at 
Mills since 1908. 

And so the Bender Collection goes on. It enriches the curric- 
ulum of a college in which the humanistic tradition is central; its 
setting does honor to Albert Bender and perhaps would, as his 
friends suggest, also please him; but even more important than 
these things, it dramatizes to the undergraduate the importance 


of the book. 


The Booksellers. of Sacramento 
in the Early 1850’s 
by Caroline Wenzel” 


ACRAMENTO is one of our most historical cities. Many 

of the great epochal events which have filled California so 

full of romance and interest were enacted in and around 
the capital city. From the date of its founding, its history is replete 
with stirring events. 


*Long the head of the Californiana section of the State Library, Miss Caroline Wen- 
zel has for years been a pillar of strength to researchers and collectors. This paper is 
a companion piece to Hugh S. Baker’s on the early booksellers of San Francisco, 
published in the News-Letter. 
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Sutter’s coming in August 1839 marked the beginning of Sac- 
ramento and by 1849, after the discovery of gold, a business 
community sprang up near the waterfront, or Embarcadero, as 
it was then called. It blossomed into a bustling city and in spite 
of vicissitudes such as squatter trouble, cholera, flood, and fire it 
made rapid progress. Schools, churches, newspapers, and book- 
stores sprang up like magic. 

The fact that young men in a new settlement, far away from 
home, were interested in the establishment of such institutions 
indicates that there were many among them of high character 
and attainments. Robert Ernest Cowan tells us in his Booksellers 
of Early San Francisco that the young men who came here in the 
early days and engaged in the book business included, as a class, 
‘“‘men of positive character and unusual individuality. These pio- 
neers, in most cases, were well educated, and if there were those 
who lacked early and systematic training, these to a large extent, 
speedily acquired some degree of it from their more fortunate 
fellows.” 

My favorite among the early booksellers is John Hamilton Still, 
who was born in Nassau, West Indies, November 26, 1827. He 
arrived in San Francisco from New York on September 16, 1849, 
and immediately opened a bookstore at No. 6 Pike Street. By 
hard work and perseverance, and in spite of many setbacks, he 
soon established himself as one of the leading book dealers in San 
Francisco. He formed a partnership with John W. Conner and 
James O. Forrest for the purpose of transacting a wholesale and 
retail newspaper, book, and stationery business in San Francisco 
and Sacramento. Young Still was elected to open the Sacramento 
store. Mrs. William Ely Chambers of New York, a granddaughter 
of Still, has in her possession a letter which was sent by John H. 
Still from San Francisco on August 1, 1850, to his mother, Sarah 
Catherine Still, in New York, which states that he is leaving on 
that day for Sacramento to open his bookstore. 

The occasion of the opening of the Sacramento store was noted 
by the following editorial that appeared in the columns of the 
Sacramento Transcript: ““We are happy to learn that Sacramento 
is at last to be supplied with a bookstore, which will contain such 
a general assortment of goods as our city has long stood in 
need of. The enterprising firm of Still, Conner & Company 
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open their store this morning in the room on the first floor of the 
Placer Times office. If stationery, blank books, and a thousand and 
one little conveniences that a person wants upon the desk is en- 
quired for, we have the assurance at last, that it can be procured, 
if such an article is in the State. ‘This new establishment will be 
of great convenience to our city and deserves a liberal support. 
Messrs. Still, Conner & Co. will also have on hand a full supply 
of papers from the States. See advertisement and give them a call.” 

The new firm’s first paid advertisement appeared in the same 
issue of the Transcript and reads as follows: 


BOOK STORE, NEWSPAPER AND 
CHEAP PUBLICATION DEPT.: 
The subscribers have taken the store in the PLACER 
TIMES Building, on 2d street, between K and L, for the 
purpose of carrying on a wholesale and retail book, news- 
paper, cheap publication, and stationery business. A general 
assortment will be received in our store in San Francisco, on 
the arrival of every steamer from Panama. 

Knowing the want of a regular book store in Sacramento, 
they have been induced to open such an establishment, and 
hope by always keeping on hand a large supply of blank 
books and general stationery, to secure a share of the public 
patronage. 

A full assortment of newspapers, from all parts of the 
United States and Europe, will be supplied by News Agents 
and pedlars, on the most reasonable terms. 

Sacramento, Aug. 3, 1850. At. Still, Conner & Co. 


Three months later the partnership was dissolved and Still re- 
turned to San Francisco. Conner and Forrest continued the busi- 
ness at this address for a short time; later Forrest went into 
partnership with ‘Thomas Borden for a brief period. 

John W. Conner returned to San Francisco in 1853, where he 
continued in the book trade for a short time. He later engaged in 
the real estate business and took an active part in civic affairs. 
His death occurred in that city on September 11, 1883. His wife 
was Julia Woodworth, a native of New York and a granddaughter 
of the poet Samuel Haines Woodworth, author of “The Old 
Oaken Bucket.” 
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After an exciting and varied career in the book business, Still 
died when on an ocean trip in search of health. He was buried 
at Port Colon (formerly Aspinwall) on July 17, 1876. 

On September 24, 1854, the Sacramento Historic Landmarks 
Commission placed a marker at 1117 Second Street (old number- 
ing, 49 Second Street), designating it as the site of Still and Co., 
‘The first bookstore in Sacramento.” 

The firm of Spaulding & Martin, on K Street, between ‘Third 
and Fourth, advertised for sale in the Placer Times as early as 
February 23, 1850, ‘‘an assortment of school and miscellaneous 
books, together with a great variety of other articles, such as pro- 
visions, groceries, drugs and medicines, hardware, tinware, cloth- 
ing....” ‘They are listed in the first Sacramento City Directory, issued 
on January 1, 1851, as ““Merchants” and were not engaged ex- 
clusively in the selling of books. 

Other merchandise stores, such as Warren & Co., owned by 
the redoubtable Colonel James Lloyd Lafayette Warren, and the 
New York Drug Store, operated by the well-known brothers Drs. 
L. P. and S. 8. Crane, also advertised books along with other 
merchandise for sale. | 

It was the custom in those early years for San Francisco book 
dealers to try to capture the Sacramento trade by advertising in 
the local paper or establishing a branch office in Sacramento. 

In the Transcript of April 1, 1850, we find Marvin & Hitchcock, 
of San Francisco, advertising for sale histories, novels, and ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous works in English and Spanish.” 

The well-known San Francisco firm of Wilson & Spaulding 
advertised, in the San Francisco Pacific News of May 28, 1850, 
books for sale in their branch establishment in Sacramento. 

A young man by the name of George H. Lovegrove opened a 
bookstore late in the 1850’s in the Post Office building, 63 Second 
Street, corner of K. He advertised the “latest novels received by 
every steamer and cheap publications and Pacific newspapers for 
sale” (1853-54 city directory). Lovegrove removed to San Fran- 
cisco around 1855. 

The great fire of November 2, 1852, practically wiped out the 
city, but business was soon resumed and in the 1853-54 city 
directory we find no less than nine bookstores listed, as follows: 
James Bithell, Curle Bros., Edwin B. Davidson, John J. Hutchin- 
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son, John Lumney, Matthew Mottram, Murdock & Platt, George 
W. Murray, and Negbauer & Co. 

James Bithell was destined to remain in business longer than 
any of the other dealers mentioned. A note under his name in the 
1856 city directory states that he established his present business 
at 102 J Street, between Fourth and Fifth, in July, 1851, and that 
he was “‘the pioneer of his business in Sacramento.’ He remained 
at this same address until 1873, when he sold his business and 
retired with the designation of ‘‘capitalist’? after his name in the 
directory entry of that year. It is cheering to note that a fortune 
was made by at least one bookseller. 

Bithell died in July, 1896. His business was conducted at the 
same address by his successor, Samuel Morris, until the latter’s 
death in August, 1goo. At that time the Sacramento Bee commented, 
‘“‘with Morris’s death there passes the oldest merchant in this line, 
and a human landmark disappears.”’ 

By 1854 Kirk Bros. (later Gardiner & Kirk) succeeded Curle 
Bros. They conducted a thriving business in their store in the 
Post Office building, as did Davidson. ‘The ideal location for a 
bookstore in the early days seems to have been in the vicinity of 
the Post Office, probably because the book dealers distributed 
current periodicals and newspapers, and could get mail quickly. 
Also, crowds gathered at the Post Office each day to collect mail, 
and it was easy to drop into the store for stationery, etc. 

Space does not permit me to go into detail about the many 
changes that occurred among the booksellers during the next few 
years. New names such as James Carswell, Charles D. Hassock, 
Gurdon Backus, John F. Crawford, ‘Thomas H. Borden, Charles 
Binney, Eugene E. Griggs, Eadweard J. Muybridge, Henry J. 
Bidleman, and John J. Murphy were noted in newspapers and 
directories as replacing those that had disappeared. Books were 
advertised for sale at the Variety Store of A. Coolot, and the 
Music and Variety Store of Dale & Co. 

Several books were published in Sacramento in the fifties. 
Among them were The California Pilgrim by the Rev. Joseph A. 
Benton; Alonzo Delano’s Old Block’s Sketch Book; Jeremiah V. 
Crane’s The Conspirator’s Victim (published by Gardiner & Kirk); 
and Sacramento Illustrated by Barber and Baker. The book dealers 
encouraged the sale of these books by enthusiastic advertising. 
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By 1860 Sacramento was a thriving city with urban tastes. Her 
citizens appreciated the best in literature, art, music, and the 
theater. They read standard works such as Shakespeare, Byron, 
and Milton; books in foreign languages; history, drama, and 
scientific works; as well as current novels by the best authors. ‘The 
booksellers had a large part in the cultivation of such reading 
habits and they contributed much to the development of litera- 
ture and the fine arts and to the community life of the city. 


Morgan A, Gunst 


By THE PASSING, on August 3, 1958, of Morgan A. Gunst, The 
Book Club lost one of its organizers and for thirty-five years one 
of its most valued leaders. A member of a pioneer family, he had 
long held an important position in San Francisco’s cultural and 
civic life, in addition to his activities as businessman and banker. 

Mr. Gunst was the former president of the San Francisco Coun- 
cil of Social and Health Agencies, a director of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the Federation of Jewish 
Charities, a member of the Executive Committee of the Jewish 
National Welfare Fund, a member of the City Planning Com- 
mission, and chairman of the Urban Redevelopment Agency. He 
long took an interest in his university, Stanford, serving on the 
Board of Governors of the Stanford Associates and as Chairman 
of the Special Gifts Committee of the Stanford Fund. In 1954 
Stanford University awarded him its rare ““Degree of Uncommon 
Man.” 

To those concerned with the world of books, however, Morgan 
Gunst was better known for his fine collection of presswork and 
modern bindings and his encouragement of these arts in San 
Francisco. He assembled and organized the distinguished exhibi- 
tion of fine bookbinding at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position in 1939. Both long before and after that important 
activity he was interested in the work of fine printers of this 
region, many of whose books were published by the Club during 
his years as President. 
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Mr. Gunst was a charter member of the Club, served on its 
Board of Directors for many years, became its President from 
1946 to 1949, and was thereafter a member of the Policy 
Committee. 

During all these years Morgan Gunst was not only faithful in 
his assistance to Club activities but he could always be counted 
on for enthusiastic suggestion of good ideas and sound judgment 
in considering the best ways to further the Club’s purposes. He 
will be deeply missed by all who knew him within and beyond 
The Book Club. 


Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Summer issue of the News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Mr. & Mrs. John Bransten San Francisco Mrs. John I. Walter 
Alfred L. Kennedy San Francisco Michael Harrison 
R. C. Keyston Oakland Harold C. Holmes 
Gardner Mein San Francisco Warren Howell 
Richard Mohr Beverly Hills Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
James McClatchy Fresno Miss Eleanor McClatchy 
Walter F. McNiff San Francisco Joseph Bransten 
Donovan J. McCune Vallejo Maxwell Hunley 
Redpath Library, 

McGill University Montreal, Canada Carey Bliss 


Notes on Publications 


The Voyage of the Racoon: a “‘Secret” Journal of a Visit to Oregon, California, and . 
Hawaii in 1813 and 1814, the Fall publication of The Book Club of California, is 
not only historically important but is highly amusing as well. It was not in- 
tended to be read by anyone but the author who, somewhat naively, kept 
notes on his romantic, as well as other, adventures. The historical importance 
of the book and the excellence of Dr. John A. Hussey’s introduction were covered 
by Dr. George P. Hammond in the last News-Letter. Since then we have received 
this informative letter from James W. Elliott of Taylor & Taylor, who have 
designed and are now printing the book: 

‘“‘We are hand-setting the book in 14-point John Bell .. . [and] have been 
most fortunate in engaging the services of Mr. Henry Rusk, art restorer of the 
De Young and Legion of Honor Museums. Mr. Rusk is an eminent authority 
on sailing ships, and through his maritime connections has located a set of plans 
of the sloop-of-war Racoon. ‘These are reposing in the archives of the Admiralty. 
. .. [hese plans will make a splendid feature, as will Mr. Rusk’s meticulous 
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chapter-head drawings of the Racoon... . The book will comprise some 64 pages 
including the Introduction, and 6 pages of lithographed plates. There will be, 
in addition to the ship’s plans, reproductions of the author’s drawings of San 
Francisco and Monterey, a manuscript page from the journal, a page from the 
Captain’s log, and the chart of the mouth of the Columbia. ... The book will 
be beautifully bound by the Schuberth Bindery in half leather and hand-made 
marble papers, and lettered in gold on the spine... .” 

Further details will be in the announcement to be sent to members shortly. 
The edition will be 400 and the price $16.00. 

The Christmas book, and our hundredth publication, will be a bibliography 
of the Club’s publications and Keepsakes from 1912 through 1958, with a com- 
prehensive history of the Club to date. The volume, which will be a folio with 
numerous illustrations, printed by the Grabhorn Press, has been compiled by 
David Magee. The price and number to be printed have not as yet been 
determined, but probably there will be a pre-publication offer to all members. 
Be assured that this will be one of the most handsome books the Club has ever 
published. At a later date you will receive an announcement giving full details. 


The Endowment Fund 


By THE WILL of our long-time friend and benefactor, the late Morgan A. Gunst, 
the Club was bequeathed the sum of $1000, and this much appreciated gift will 
be added to what has come to be looked on as the organization’s chief safeguard 
against the hazards of the future: namely, its Endowment Fund. 

The fund, which was established in 1954 on receipt of a substantial gift from 
another generous member, is designed not only to permit the Club to ride out 
whatever periods of financial stringency may lie ahead, but further to broaden 
the field of its usefulness to members. 

Because our Club, during the forty-six years of its existence, has consistently 
served the interests of book collectors not alone in California and the West 
Coast but further afield, its well-wishers have long felt that there is need to put 
it on a financial footing strong enough to assure its continued stability and 
growth and perhaps eventually to make possible—among other things—a per- 
manent home of its own, one that will serve as an attractive gathering place for 
members and guests and provide adequate facilities for the holding of exhibits 
and the housing of its growing library. 

The Endowment Fund is the first step in that direction; such generous gifts 
as that from Morgan Gunst help to realize these objectives. 


Serendipity 


WHEN THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION met in San Francisco in July, The 
Book Club played host, and several members appeared before sessions of the 
association as speakers. The opening of the exhibit of treasures from The Club 
Library on Tuesday afternoon, July 15, served also as an open house to which 
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staff members of libraries that are members of the Club were invited. Many of 
them attended, and the reception proved to be one of the largest and most 
successful yet held by the Club. 

Club President Hart was the principal speaker at a session of the Reference 
Services Division on July 16 and delighted a large audience with a witty talk 
on “‘Search and Research, or the Librarian and the Scholar.’’ Another member, 
Richard Dillon of the Sutro Library, played an active part in the local arrange- 
ments for the convention, and appeared on at least three programs. One was 
another meeting of the Reference Services Division, at which Mr. Dillon served 
as a panelist following a keynote address on “‘Digging History out of Journalism, 
Mugbooks, and Chambers of Commerce” by Member Glenn 8S. Dumke, Presi- 
. dent of San Francisco State College. 

Holding its first meetings this year was a newly organized section of the 
association devoted to rare books. Two sessions were held, at one of which 
J. Terry Bender was elected head of the section. At the first, Robert O. Dougan, 
new librarian of the Huntington Library, spoke, giving fascinating sidelights 
on the recent rebinding of the Book of Kells. The feature of the second, which 
was held at the California Historical Society on July 16, was a symposium on 
institutional rare book collections in the Bay Area. Of the eight panelists, three 
were Directors of the Club: J. Terry Bender, George P. Hammond, and David 
Magee, who spoke on the Club’s collection. Following this program a reception 
was held with the Roxburghe Club as host. 


Jack W. STAUFFACHER, who formerly operated the Greenwood Press in San 
Francisco, has returned after nearly three years in Italy, starting with a Fulbright 
grant. Most of his time was spent in Florence, but he made trips in Italy and 
Switzerland, visiting presses and graphic schools. He was interested in the work 
of Hans Mardersteig in Florence and of Alberto Tallone who, after some time 
in Paris, is now located near Torino, and is doing excellent work in type de- 
signing and printing. Fruit of Mr. Stauffacher’s stay abroad is the manuscript 
of a book, ‘“The Illimitable Florentine Book, a Study of Graphic Analogies.” 


OF WIDER INTEREST than its title would suggest, since Henry Mayo Newhall and . 
his successors owned ranches scattered from Los Angeles to Marysville, is The 
Newhall Ranch, by Ruth Waldo Newhall, recently published by the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, at $4.00. Mrs. Newhall was formerly a reporter and 
editorial writer for the San Francisco Chronicle. The book was printed and bound 
by Anderson, Ritchie, and Simon of Los Angeles, with the usual competence 
and attractiveness of their output. It was designed by Hans Wehrli and Joseph 
Simon. 


Tue Cuus recently received a copy of The Stinehour Press — Notes on Its First 
Five Years by Sinclair Hitchings (Lunenburg, Vermont, 1957). This forty- 
seven page booklet traces the history of the Stinehour Press from Roderick 
Stinehour’s purchase of The Bisbee Press in 1950, through the Stinehour Press’ 
first appearance in print in February, 1953,. to the Press’ decision to impose a 
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single standard on its work in 1957. ‘The booklet includes a selective chrono- 
logical list and nine examples of printing, line drawings of Stinehour Press 
personnel by John R. Nash, and other illustrations. 


SPENCER D. Irwin, Club member, an editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
operator of the De Launey Press, a handpress, was in San Francisco this Spring 
and spent a very full day. He called at the Club Library and presented it with 
a generous selection of booklets and ephemera from his press. He also visited 
the Grabhorn Press and the composing room of Chinatown’s Chinese World. 
What he saw in the latter inspired him to write for Forest City Log, house organ 
of the Plain Dealer and News, the following account, published in the June 15 
issue, and reprinted with their permission: 

‘For once, and after all these years, my heart really bled for the tough lot 
of the printer. 

‘I’m sorry, but I was not thinking of the harassed members of Local No. 53. 
Sure they have a gruelling time of it tickling 90 keys on a linotype board while 
ensconced in a padded chair. Nor was I bemoaning my own hard situation 
when, as a rank amateur and as a pastime, I pick pieces of type out of the 89 
compartments of a California job case in my basement shop. 

“IT was standing in the composing room of The Chinese World in San Francisco. 
This paper, founded in 1891 and published by Dai-Ming Lee, describes itself 
as “‘America’s only bi-lingual Chinese-English daily newspaper.’’ The English 
section is a page and a half of the eight-page publication designed to hold the 
younger generation of American-born Chinese. 

*“‘All Chinese composition is by hand. There are 10,000 separate characters— 
ideographs—in the Chinese type case. Each is a whole word or a phrase. ‘There 
is no alphabet. Did I say case? Cases—yards of them. They reach from the floor 
to the height of a man’s outstretched arm. In The World composing room there 
are four rows of these slightly slanted cases, each about 50 feet long. 

‘“‘A printer could run a mile or two setting a late news bulletin and it most 
likely would be late. In the course of a day he or she—there are three Chinese 
women compositors in The World shop—gets more walking than most of us 
indulge in in a month. 

““The type is filed according to phonetic sound and its variations. The printer 
must, therefore, talk to himself or at least make the sound of the character 
mentally to set the copy. We’ve heard printers talk to themselves before, but 
not for this practical reason. 

‘“‘Each compositor sets between 4,000 and 5,000 characters a day. There are 
approximately 6,000 characters to a page on The World. But as in the old 
handset days in English, each compositor must throw back—in this shop neatly 
place back with the printing surface of the type facing out—every piece. 

“A regulation composing stick is used, but the type is set sideways. Chinese 
is read from the upper right hand corner down and moves left vertical line to 
vertical line. There is one advantage over the English alphabet. No spacing is 
necessary. Each character is centered on a 16-point quad and only the widows 
of paragraphs must be spaced out. 
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“The 16-point body type of The World is replaced when worn by monotype. 
But the headline and display faces for advertisements cannot be obtained in 
this country and must be imported from Formosa or Hong Kong. 

“The World has two linotype machines for setting the English section and it 
is printed on a Hoe flatbed web press. But this is old hat. The guys and dolls 
(China variety) to whom we doff our hat are the type stickers whose life is a 
constant run around. 

‘And from it all we learned a new one. Confucius say to American printer: 
Thank honorable ancestors for small favors—go of ’em.”’ 


Tue New York Pustic Lisrary in conjunction with the Pforzheimer Found- 
ation has published a broadside to show specimens from its Robinson-Phorz- 
heimer Collection of old-fashioned type and decorative cuts. Printed at the 
New York Public Library under the direction of William R. Thurman, Jr., the 
broadside also gives instructions for ordering proofs of specimens at nominal 
cost from the library’s printing office. As in its description of Elrie Robinson’s 
usage of rare and various “‘horse and buggy” type, the 22 by 34-inch broadside 
itself has been designed by Liam Dunne with “much imagination and urbanity.” 
Unfortunately, the library’s Publications Office informs the Club’s secretary 
that the broadside is out of print, despite a large printing, but says that a 
second printing may be done at a later date. 


Dorotuy Asse, Club member of Hingham, Massachusetts, has designed a 
recent limited edition of Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1946-1956. This work was 
compiled by Bertha Mahony Miller, Ruth Hill Viguers, and Marcia Dalphin 
(Boston, 1958), and serves as a supplement to a previously published 200-year 
survey of book illustrators. Miss Abbe, formerly associated with the late W. A. 
Dwiggins, operates the Press of The Little Red Hen in Boston. 


A RECENT GIFT to the Club’s Library is a finely printed poem, “‘At the Edge,”’ 
by Brother Antoninus, O.P. This religious poem was printed in 1952, after 
Brother Antoninus’ entry into the Dominican Order. According to an an- 
nouncement from The Albertus Magnus Press, Brother Antoninus, then at his 
exacting work on the Novum Psalterium Pu XII, turned for relief “‘to something | 
that might move, and perhaps the very oppression he was under determined 
the choice of his poem of some three years before.’’ Then, “‘working quickly, 
eschewing the typographical perfectionism that had been engrossing him, he set 
the verse in the same eighteen point Goudy New-style type in use on the Psalter, 
and struck it off on the handpress.’’ He used ancient carbon ink and pre-war 
Kelmscott Hammer & Anvil paper. The 16 by 20 inch broadside was mounted 
in a narrow black frame. The total effect—with “the long powerful lines, the 
oceanic rhythm of the rugged type deeply set into the toothed and bitten paper”’ 
—is perfectly in tone with the ““monumental starkness’’ of the poem. With the 
recent reorganization of The Albertus Magnus Press, about eighty of the 100 
sheets originally printed, signed by the poet-printer, have been framed and 
made available to the public through Brother Mark O’Leary, manager of The 
Albertus Magnus Press, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland 18, California, at $7.50 
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a copy, plus tax. In connection with this work, Club members may want to 
recall two articles by Brother Antoninus (William Everson), which appeared 
in previous issues of the Quarterly News-Letter: in ““Printer as Contemplative”’ 
(29; 35 51), he describes the vicissitudes of the printing of the Psalter; in ““Latter- 
Day Hand Press” (75, 2, 31), he tells of his entry into the field of fine printing. 


A CURRENT EXHIBIT at the Bender Room of Mills College Library features some 
of the many publications of the late Miss Rosalind A. Keep (1881-1958), 
founder and owner of the Eucalyptus Press. Selected for exhibit from the 
Bender Room’s nearly complete collection of Miss Keep’s works were books 
written by members of the faculty at Mills and keepsakes printed for graduating 
seniors. 

The history of the Eucalyptus Press came to a close with Miss Keep’s death 
on January 31. Miss Keep’s life was closely bound to Mills College, and the 
Eucalyptus Press was likewise associated with the College. Miss Keep was for 
many years a member of The Book Club of California and printed eight dif- 
ferent items for the Keepsake Series. Miss Keep was also recipient of a number 
of Rounce & Coffin awards. Nine of her books were chosen for display in the 
annual Western Books Exhibition sponsored by the Rounce & Coffin Club. The 
most recent work chosen for this honor was the Quaker Widow by Bayard Taylor, 
printed in 1954. 


ApDRIAN WiIrson, author, designer, and printer of the highly acclaimed volume, 
Printing for Theater, sailed on August 15 from New York for a year of study in 
Europe. Besides visits to relatives in Holland and to the Brussels World’s Fair, 
Mr. Wilson plans to see the Amsterdam type designers, Jan van Krimpen and 
S. H. DeRoos. In Germany he will visit the Stempel, Bauer, and Klingspor 
type foundries. At Mainz, as he said, he will be “‘really going to the source’”’ in 
stopping at the Gutenberg Museum, which contains a complete reconstruction 
of the Gutenberg work shop and an extensive library. In both Paris and London, 
Mr. Wilson will study type- and book-designing and the reproduction of art 
works. His interest on this trip will be oriented principally toward fine books. 

Mr. Wilson’s own fine book, Printing for Theater, was a recent gift to the 
Library of The Book Club of California. Besides being the book’s author, Mr. 
Wilson is also its printer and one of its many illustrators. Purpose of the book 
is to provide the background of designing the programs and announcements 
of the Interplayers, the distinguished San Francisco “‘little theater” group. 
Many examples are bound in to illustrate the discussion. The text covers more 
than printing, since it traces the ten-year history of the Interplayers and their 
wanderings within San Francisco in search of an adequate site for their produc- 
tions. Through description of the various buildings, the reader gets some history 
of San Francisco; and the mysteries and miseries of “‘little theater’? groups 
become apparent in the text. The book was judged one of the Fifty Books of the 
Year by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, and one of the two best books 
in the Western Books Exhibition. Copies of the folio volume are available from 
the printer’s headquarters, Adrian Wilson, 533 Lombard Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, at $30.00 a copy, plus tax. 
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Lawton KENNEDy’s press continues to produce attractive books and pamphlets, 
largely Californiana or Western Americana. For the Sacramento County His- 
torical Society he recently produced their publication No. 1, James E. Birch, by 
Mary M. and Alfred D. Gallucci. This story of one of California’s transportation 
pioneers was issued in an edition of 500 copies, priced at $2.50. For the College 
of the Pacific Mr. Kennedy has prepared a small edition of The Hazelton Letters, 
a Contribution to Western Americana, edited by Mary G. Bloom. It is sold by the 
California History Foundation at the College, price about $3.50. 

Recent private printings include a memorial pamphlet to Henry R. and 
Blanche C. Wagner and, for the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco, a group of 
_ short essays called Seven Pioneer San Francisco Libraries. ‘The latter was a project 
of Book Club members Albert Shumate and Edgar Kahn, and includes essays 
by them, as well as by members Harry Abrahams, George Hammond, and 
Richard Dillon, and a foreword by Oscar Lewis. 

Now being printed are an extensive dictionary of lumbering and logging 
language, Woods Words, by Walter M. McCulloch, to be published by the 
Champoeg Press and the Oregon Historical Society; and, to be published by the 
latter, The Golden Land, a history of Sherman County, Oregon. 


Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Flolmes Book Company 


EsTaBLIsHED 1894 
Main Store: 274 14th Street, Oakland 4, TWinoaks 3-6860. — 
Open evenings until 8 


New Store: 1722 Broadway, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283. 
Open evenings until 9 


Printed at the Grabhorn “Press 
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JOHN HOWELL—BOOKS 
Announces 


Catalogue #33. The Oregon Country and the Pacific Northwest. Ulustrated. 
Printed by Lawton Kennedy. Free on request. 


Libros Californianos. Revised and enlarged by Lawrence Clark Powell. 
Published by Zeitlin & Ver Brugge. Printed by Ward Ritchie. 
Publication date: September, 1958. $7.50 


Agnes Tobin. Letters. With an introduction by Sir Francis Meynell. $7.50 
Phaedra. A translation by Agnes Tobin. 
Published by John Howell-Books. Printed by the Grabhorn Press. 
Publication date: October, 1958. $5.00 


Montgomery and the Portsmouth. By Fred Blackburn Rogers. The Third 
in the Series: The Navy in California. Published by John Howell- 
Books. Printed by Lawton Kennedy. Publication date: November, 
1958. $10.00 


JOHN HOWELL— BOOKS 


434 Post Street, San Francisco 2, California. SUtter 1-7795 


ANNOUNCING THE SALE By AUCTION 
SEPT. 20, OcT. 4, 18 
OF TWO FINE LIBRARIES 


Louis J. SMITH — FORMERLY WITH THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS IN NEW 
York, Los ANGELES, AND SAN FRANCISCO. 

Dr. J. Wm. HARRIS—FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AT COLLEGE 
oF Paciric, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. 


IncLupInG Dickens’ First EDITIONS, A FINE First oF KEATs’ ENDy- 

MION, SHAKESPEARIANA, LINCOLNIANA, SHAVIANA, LIMITED EDITIONS 

CLUB AND OTHER PREssS BOOKS, MODERN AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 

LITERATURE, BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY SETS, UNUSUALLY FINE BINDINGS, 

EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED SETS, COLOR PLATES AND AQUATINTS, ETC., ETC. 
THE SPECIAL CATALOG FOR THE THREE SALES AT WHICH THESE 
LIBRARIES WILL BE SOLD MAY BE OBTAINED FOR 50C MAILING 
CHARGE (REFUNDABLE WITH PURCHASE). 


CALIFORNIA BOOK AUCTION CO. 
1228 SUTTER ST. PRosPect 6-7353 
SAN FRANCISCO 9, CALIF. 








Announcing a California ranch history 


THE NECMHALL RANCH 


THE STORY OF THE (NEWHALL LAND & FARMING COMPANY 
BY RUTH WALDO NEWHALL 

Henry Mayo Newhall’s rise from San Francisco auctioneer to 

millionaire owner of 143,000 acres of California ranch land; the 

_ development of these ranches into today’s empire of oil derricks, 


citrus groves, and rich pasture. 
Map, 10 illustrations, index, 120 pp. $4.00 


California residents please add 4% sales tax. 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


San Marino, California 


You are invited to send for your free copy of 


| 


‘Western Americana 


New 100-page catalog listing and describing over 1,000 scarce and 
desirable out-of-print books. * * * We also call your attention to 
our search service: your inquiry for books you would like entails 


no obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003-BC, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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ILLUSTRATORS 
OF 
GHILDREN’S BOOhS 





Compiled by RutH Hitt VIGuERs, 


MarctA DALPHIN and BERTHA MAHOoNY MILLER 


For all concerned with children’s books or the graphic arts, 
ILLUSTRATORS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 1744-1945 has 
proved of unquestioned value. ‘To meet the need for an extension 
of this work and provide a continuing source of reference, we 
announce a new volume surveying the past eleven years. Lynd 
Ward, Marcia Brown and Fritz Eichenberg provide a comprehen- 
sive and generously illustrated evaluation. Over 500 concise biog- 
raphies and correlated author-illustrator bibliographies combine 
to make this a truly indispensable book for the collector. 
A limited edition, designed by Dorothy Abbe. 
Size: 8Y8" x 10%" 352 Pages 
Price on publication (November rst) $20 


SPECIAL OFFER: PAm PRE-PUBLICATION ORDERS $15 


Order now from 
THE HORN BOOK, Incorporated 
585 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Ole Tals 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


Text by KURT BAER, Photographs by HUGO P. RUDINGER 


The plan of the mission complex was patterned after that set in 
Mexico in the years after the Conquest: a church and its adjoining 
structures around an open quadrangle. The mission church was 
the heart of the community and here the Franciscans lavished all 
the decoration and ornamentation at their command. The charac- 
teristic structures and architectural features are analyzed and ref- 
erence is made to specific missions and their distinct architectural 
properties. 

This volume brings together a text, which for the first time ob- 
jectively discusses, compares, and evaluates the architecture of the 
missions, and a collection of superbly interpretive photographs 
which offers to the reader something of the atmosphere of a past 
age, a glimpse, in permanent form, of the California mission build- 
ings in their simple, pastoral setting. These magnificent plates are 
accompanied by a descriptive and historical sketch of each of the 
twenty missions existing today. 


216 pages, 128 pages of illustrations $10.00 


University of California Press 


BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Available Club Publications 


The following publications are still available to members at the published price. 


THE SILVERADO JOURNAL of Robert Louis Stevenson. Intro- 
duction by John E. Jordan. Illustrations include facsimiles of the title- 
page of the Journal, two of its text pages, and Stevenson’s unique 
Silverado letter. Designed and printed by the Grabhorn Press. Decem- 
ber 1954. $18.50. (15 copies) 

GEORGE CLYMER AND THE COLUMBIAN PRESS by Jacob 
Kainen. Preface and notes by James W. Elliott and Paul A. Bennett. 
8 full-page illustrations of early presses. Printed by Taylor & Taylor. 
June 1950. $5.00. 

MOTHER OF FELIPE and other early stories by Mary Austin. 
Introduction by Franklin Walker. Marginal ornaments in color. Printed 
by Anderson & Ritchie. May 1950. $5.75. 


THE ESTIENNES. A biographical essay by Mark Pattison, illustrated 
with original leaves from 16th Century books printed by the three 
greatest of the distinguished Estienne family. Introduction by Robert 
Grabhorn. Printed by the Grabhorn Press. December 1949. $15.00. 


KEEPSAKES 
These make excellent gifts. They are unique, the texts are by noted authorities, 
and the printing 1s done by Caltfornia’s finest presses. 


EARLY CALIFORNIA RESORTS. Keepsakes for 1957. Printed by 
the Black Vine Press. 


TREASURES OF CALIFORNIA COLLECTIONS. Keepsakes for 
1956. Lawton Kennedy, printer. 


EARLY TRANSPORTATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Keepsakes for 1954. Printed by Grant Dahlstrom at the Castle Press. 


PICTORIAL HUMOR OF THE GOLD RUSH. Keepsakes for 
1953. Printed by the Grabhorn Press. 


Each series is $6.00; enclosed in cloth slipcase, $9.00; enclosed in 
cloth-and-leather slipcase, $10.00. 


California residents please add 4% sales taxes. 


THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 
545 Sutter Street San Francisco 2 Phone: SUtter 1-7532 
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